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Measuring Results in Education 


By MARION REx TRABUE, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of North Carolina 


492 pages $2.00 


HIS volume aims to interpret the general principles of educational 
measurement for the average elementary school teacher. It sim- 
plifies the problems that confront the teacher and supervisor in 

their attempts to determine the proficiency of pupils and to diagnose their 
particular difficulties. Furthermore, it enables them to employ intelligently 
the various types of educational tests now in use, and to evaluate accur- 
ately the measurements that are published from time to time. 


The more important types of measurement, especially those pertaining 
to spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, reading, and English composition, are 
discussed in relation to their importance and application. Each type of 
measurement is analyzed and criticized with scientific objectivity ; the more 
important of the accepted tests and scales are given with the purpose of 
exemplifying the principles in question; and each measurement receives 
sufficient illustratioris, by means of tables and diagrams, to enable the 
teacher to understand it readily. 
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Valparaiso University 


FIFTY-FIRST 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE Summer Session of Valparaiso University 

will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten 

weeks, six days per week. (Full quarter 
credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to 
combine the summer vacation with study at a 
most reasonable expense. During the summer 
session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
advanced courses offered in the following depart- 
ments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissioned High School and 
Elementary Subjects. 

Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Accredited asa Standard Normal School by the 
State of Indiana 
EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition 
$42.00; Board $35.00; Room rent $15.00 to 
525.00 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and 
tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00. 


Bulletin giving full information concerning 
courses, ete., will be mailed free. Address 
Dept. A-8. 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., President 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Join the drive for 
better English 


The first step in the drive is to select the most 
effective language textbooks available. Hundreds 
of schools have already started their drive by 
using Wohlfarth-Mahoney Self-Help English Les- 
sons. 


These books are the result of scientific study of 
educational problems. They train the _ child 
through self-help and co-operative methods to es- 
timate his own work by results and to apply at 
all times what he learns. 


The self-help method sets the series apart as books 
that meet fully the demands of present-day edu- 
cation. Write for Brief and Guide. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


— 


United States. 


Leading Science Books 


CALDWELL AND EIKENBERRY: Elements of General Science, New Edition 


has been entirely rewritten in a vocabulary conforming to'that of the average stu- 
dent. The introduction of much new material, as for example that on radio, steam 
and gas engines, hygiene, vitamin studies, etc., with new illustrations, brings the 
volume up to date. “General Science” is the first choice in over 3600 schools in the 


MILLIKAN AND GALE: Practical Physics 


presents elementary physics that is practical, sound, and up-to-date. It teaches the 
fundamental laws through subjects that are most closely related to everyday 
living, so that the average person may adjust himself to his surroundings and interpret 
his own experiences correctly. Over five thousand teachers recognize it as a standard. 


McPHERSON AND HENDERSON: Chemistry and Its Uses 


emphasizes the practical applications of chemistry in the arts, the industries, and 
everyday life. By reason of its unusual and modern material, its conformity to college- 
entrance requirements, its clear and appealing style, addressed directly to the stu- 


is a textbook of outstanding importance. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL NEWS? 


It is not easy for a layman to appreciate 
the “news” element. A principal in Seattle 
wrote us in great disgust that no paper in 
that city published the fact that William 
McAndrew was elected superintendent of 
Chicago. None of the papers received the an- 
nouncement over any “service” by telegraph. 

This principal in professional rage saw 
Tepresentatives of the Seattle papers, who 
coolly said it was not “news.” They said a 
list of grammar school graduates in that city 
was good “news” worthy limitless space; that 
the picture of the “ battery” of a high school 
diamond event was “educational news,” but 
the election of a superintendent of the second 
largest city in the New World was not educa- 
tional news, and no telegraph service would so 
tegard it. 

This Seattle episode interests us as pub- 
lishers of the Journal of Education. We are 
the discriminating educational newspaper of 
the United States or try to be. We carry to 
every subscriber each week the big educational 
events of the country. From our experience 
and our acquaintance we are able to let every 
subscriber know at once the election and 


— 


conditions of the election of the superintendent 
of Seattle, the carrying of a city bond elec- 
tion by a vote of twenty to one in the fourth 
largest city in California, of the notable doings 
of Montgomery and Jefferson County, Ala- 
bama, as faithfully as we do the unanimous 
re-election of Superintendent Jeremiah E. 
Burke of Boston for a term of six years. 

And yet there are intelligent school people 
to whom nothing is professional news unless 
it has to do with the losing out of a super- 
intendent in a local row in some small city in 
that state. 

Big things in education will be educational 
news when school people know the difference 
between big national events and nationally 
unimportant local happenings. Educators must 
distinguish between the success of a gridiron 
tackle and the tackling of a big problem like 
that of the schools of the second city in the 
New World. 


If we want birds we must plant trees. 
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RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT BOYD 


Thomas Duckett Boyd, to the great regret 
of the alumni and citizens of Louisiana, has 
announced his decision to retire from the 
presidency of the State University, after more 
than a quarter of a century’s service, in which 
time the university has made giant strides in 
scholarship and in public service with an 
annual budget of $800,000. Governor John M. 
Parker, who has taken an unprecedented inter- 
est in the State University, and is determined that 
his successor shall be selected with no sus- 
picion of political interest, asked Professor E. 
L. Stephens, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, to call a meeting of the alumni to con- 
sider the line of action in the choice of a suc- 
cessor. At that meeting Professor Stephens 
said 

“TI am safe in saying that if there be one 
unanimous and whole-hearted wish of the 
alumni of the Louisiana State University at 
this time, it is that the Board of Supervisors 
in granting retirement to Thomas D. Boyd as 
president emeritus, will do so in the largest 
and most generous fashion. .. . It is my belief 
that the counsel of the great body of the 
alumni will be to seek far and wide for the 
best man to be found for the place—best in 
character, education, special training, and ex- 
perience, to take vigorous hold of the univer- 
sity, just where it is, and thrust it forward, 
bringing it ever more and more into’ con- 
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formity with the highest standards of any 
American college. Let us have a man of 
broad vision, who has the prime requisite of 
a college president—‘that he must be a man 
who knows what he doesn’t know, and knows 
who knows it’! One who knows the infinite 
resources of Louisiana soil, agricultural and 
mineral, and sees the necessity of their im- 
mediate development through the laboratories 
of this institution—especially from the pruden- 
tial and politic point of view, that the expen- 
diture of great amounts of money in buildings 
and equipping the Greater College must be 
quickly justified in the minds of the people! 
Yet one who will see the University whole, 
having due regard for all departments, the 
humanities as well as the sciences, the 
Teachers’ College as well as the Law School, 
the fine arts as well as engineering, music as 
well as commerce, and the graduate school as 
well as the undergraduate colleges. One skilled 
in harmonizing the co-operative elements and 
units in such an organization—the faculty, the 
alumni, the student body, the patrons and the 
people—a leader in whom there may be 
general confidence.” 


LATEST AND BEST CLASS DAY SCHEME 


The class of 1924, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, will provide for its 
class contribution, twenty-five years hence, 
$125,000. Each of the graduates is to take out 
a twenty-five-year endowment policy for $250, 
assuring the Institute of Technology, as a 
gift of the class of 1924, in 1949, $125,000. 
This is likely to be a popular functioning in 
college and university Class Day from now 
on. The annual payment on such a policy is 
slight, will be no burden to any Tech man. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT’S RESIDENCE 


In Putnam, Connecticut, there is a residential 
problem which is attracting much attention. 
Superintendent Ralph C. Jenkins seems unable 
to find a tenement at all suitable to his needs. 
He has a salary of $3,500, and when he came 
two years ago there was a residence available. 
but just as he enters upon another term of 
two years, his present residence cannot be re- 
tained. There was a disposition for the Board 
of Education to own a superintendent’s resi- 
dence, but the legality of such an expenditure 
was questioned. 

This is quite frequently a vexatious situa- 
tion. Churches now provide parsonages, col- 
leges and normal schools quite generally pro- 
vide residences and consolidated schools almost 
universally have residences for the teachers. 

It is always a good investment of public 
money. The residence is never a gift to the 
occupants, but is rented to. them at a price 
that pays a good interest on the investment, 
with provision for depreciation of the property. 
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SENATOR FESS 

It is a joy to see a genuine educator in the 
front rank of statesmanship as Senator S. D, 
Fess of Ohio is. There are several causes for 
rejoicing, because he has always been an out- 
standing democratic educator and statesman. 

The foundation of Dr. Fess’s scholarship was 
laid at Ohio Northern University at Ada at a 
time when its scholastic standards were 
frowned upon, when it was classed with Val- 
paraiso and Lebanon as more interested in 
making men than aristocratic scholars. 

_Fess turned his attention to history and 
civics, and became the most popular lecturer 
on these subjects at teachers’ institutes. We 
recall some men who have never figured in a 
state legislature or even in a city council, who 
would attack the whole institute scheme be- 
cause a man like Fess was more popular than 
an aristocratic historian from a “real” univer- 
sity. His interpretation of history was always 
as a study of the human element, was always 
democratic. 

He became president of Antioch Col- 
lege at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and wrestled 
with the problem of giving young men a 
chance to get an educational start without 
adequate funds, and every “Foundation” and 
Education Board refused him any aid because 
he insisted upon paying more attention to the 
preparation of young men for life than to aris- 
tocratic scholastic standards. 

Had these guardians of wealth been willing to 
help him raise a paltry $200,000 in a crisis in 
Antioch College Fess would still be president 
of a little college in Southwest Ohio, but un- 
wittingly these guardians of scholastic stan- 
dards made Simeon D. Fess one of the most 
influential statesmen in America today. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
There will be an exposition commemorative . 
of three hundred years of American education 
in New York City from May 23 to 31 at the 
12th Regiment Armory, Columbus avenue, 
Sixty-first to Sixty-second street, in conjunc- 
tion with a general National Educational Con- 
ference participated in by members of the 
Board of Education of the principal cities, 
college officials, state superintendents, and 
other educators. The committee is headed by 
United States Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert and President George J. Ryan 
of the New York Board of Education. Ap- 
pointments include Frederick W. Ball, presi- 
dent, Board of Education; and David B. Cor- 
son, superintendent, Newark, N.J.; Dr. Adel- 
bert G. Fradenburgh and Professor James 
W. Park of Adelphi College of Brooklyn; Pro- 
fessor R. J. Leonard and Professor William 
F. Russell, Teachers’ College; C. E. Githens, 
superintendent, and Ben E. Hamilton, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Dr. Edward F. Buchner, Johns 
Hopkins University; Chancellor Charles W. 
Flint, H. W. Smith, and Louis Marshall, Syra- 
cuse University. 
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EMILY GRIFFITHS’ OPPORTUNITY. 
SCHOOL 


Denver’s appreciation of the Public Oppor- 
tunity School is: culminating in a_ building 
program. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
the people could not adequately believe that 
anything so wonderful could last. Would the 
need of it last? Wouldn’t all the special needs 
be supplied? At nine thousand a _ year 
wouldn’t Denver be educated to the end of 
the limit? Wasn’t it all a matter of impul- 
sive devotion to a new wave of enthusi- 
asm? Wasn’t the old building in _ better 
keeping with the purpose of an Opportunity 
School than a new building would be? These 
and a multitude of other questions could not 
be suppressed. 

But as years have come and gone they have 
all answered themselves. The Opportunity 
School of Denver will always be one of the 
highest assets of the city. There will always 
be people of all ages who will need something 
that can be provided nowhere else. 

Denver will grow as long as there is land to 
build upon, which will be as long as the prairie 
lasts, and the incoming people will find greater 
need every decade than people of earlier days 
needed. Every decade will be so advanced in- 
dustrially and commercially, civically and scien- 
tifically, that the education of earlier decades 
will not suffice. 

As long as Emily Griffith’s vision is keen; 
yes, as long as the vision of those inspired by 
her vision is keen the Denver Opportunity 
School will meet every social and religious 
need as fully as it now meets the industrial 
and civic needs. 

There is a story going the rounds too good 

not to use in this connection. A “doubting 
Thomas” in San Francisco, a business man 
who was accustomed to get “immediate re- 
turns,” was induced to speak into the little 
broadcasting instrument because of the possi- 
bilities of being heard far and near. He merely 
said: “If any one hears what I am saying I 
wish he would telegraph me at my expense— 
Jim Jones, Phelan Building, San Francisco.” 
Telegrams came pouring in by the thousand 
from all distances. So the Denver Opportunity 
School has broadcasted opportunities infinite 
in variety and endless in time. 
' It is a free school, open from 8 a.m. to 9.15 
p.m. to people of all ages. There are no en- 
trance requirements. One may enter any hour 
any day during the year, and devote as much 
time to the work as he can spare. 

Instruction is given in: auto mechanics, 
starting, lighting, ignition; architectural 
drafting, mechanical drafting, 
welding, electrical welding, applied  elec- 


tricity, machine shop, vulcanizing, cobbling, 


plumbing, bricklaying, business arithmetic, 
business English, accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, commercial spelling, 


acetylene | 
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shorthand, typewriting, dictaphone, multigraph- 
ing, telegraphy, salesmanship, showcard writ- 
ing, common branches, high school subjects, 
beauty parlor trade, millinery, sewing, cook- 
ing, household assistant. 

There are classes for older people who do 
not read or write English; English for for- 
eigners; citizenship classes for persons desir- 
ing to take out naturalization papers; ad- 
vanced citizenship classes for those who have 
secured their final papers. 

An employment bureau assists students in 
securing good paying positions. 

A dictation class is held from 5.30 to 7.30 
p-m. for those who want to keep up their 
speed in shorthand. This class is open to 
writers of all systems. 

A bowl of soup is served without expense to 
students who desire to come directly to school 
from work. This saves time and money. 

Some new opportunity is offered whenever 
a new opportunity arises. 
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FIFTEEN STATES IN FIFTY DAYS 

There are many exceptional experiences in 
the activities of a man whose professional life 
has come to be “exceptional,” and the per- 
sonality of the Journal of Education makes it 
interesting to have a report of exceptional ex- 
periences, 

The first fifty days of 1924, January 1 to 
February 19, lecturing in fifteen states, and 
visiting in and riding through fifteen other 
states, in all thirty states, in fifty days on the 
fifty-sixth trip to the Pacific Coast in forty-nine 
years, was exceptional, even for the editor of 
the Journal of Education. 

An account of that trip is now ready for use, 
and will soon appear in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

The fifteen states are Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, 
Utah, Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois. 

The other fifteen states are Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Montana. 


BUTLER TO GRAND RAPIDS 


Superintendent L. A. Butler of Ann Arbor 
succeeds Superintendent W. A. Greeson in 
Grand Rapids on July 1. He was unanimously 
elected, $8,000 this year, then $9,000 and 
$10,000. Michigan has the habit of selecting 
men in the state for the best superintendencies. 
It is a well-deserved promotion for Mr. Butler, 
who has made a fine record in every way in 
Ann Arbor. We have a suspicion that State 
Superintendent Thomas E. Johnson has much 
to do with the promotion of loyalty to state 
superintendents when there are professional 
plums in the large cities. 
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[Editorial.] 


Teachers must teach the community as well 
as the children of the community. State 
Teachers’ Colleges must function in the prepa- 
ration of communities to function in this decade 
rather than in the last. 

The present Senatorial tragedy and comedy 
is due to the fact that those men are trying 
to function as they were taught to function 
when they went to college. Men who were 
students of another age are trying to function 
in this age. 

There is as much need of a university pro- 
fessor going to school—through the reading 
of up-to-date books at least—as there is of an 
eighth grade girl going to high school. 

Preparation of teachers today is no more a 
matter of subject methods merely, than 
efficiency as a stenographer is adequate for 
running a reserve bank. 

A clever eighth grade girl may win the 
faith and affection of the children, of the 
parents, and of the school board, but that is no 


indication of her preparation for preparing 


boys and girls to do their own thinking in 


grappling with their problems eight years 
after graduation. 

No one is prepared to teach any school today 
who cannot talk of the latest problems of to- 
day as intelligently as do the leaders of the 
community. 

It is more important that a woman teacher 
mingles with women in club life enough to 
know their reaction on the problems of today 
than she know what William T. Harris or 
William R. Harper thought about Hegel or 
Kant. 

Yes, we may go further and say that it is 
more important that a teacher today know 
what Charles W. Eliot writes today at ninety 
years of age than what he wrote forty years 
ago. That which makes Charles W. Eliot the 
most interesting personality in America today 
is the fact that, elected president of Harvard 
in 1869, he thinks in the vocabulary of 1924. | 


SURVEY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS—(I.) 


W. P. MORGAN 


Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, Macomb 


[Read at Terre Haute Conference.] 


From a_ study of the growth = of 
Normal Schools we find that the birth- 
place of the idea of state normal schools was 
in Massachusetts in 1838, which is notably less 
than one hundred years ago. Six years later 
New York followed her example and within 
eleven years the idea had traveled westward 
to Michigan. Within twenty years it had 
reached Illinois and Minnesota, and in less 
than a quarter of a century it had crossed the 
continent to California. By 1863 it had reached 
Maine. In 1879 it reached Texas. Fifty years 
after the idea was established thirty-four of 
the forty-eight states had accepted the idea, 
and in 1910, Mississippi, the only one of the 
forty-eight states never to have entered the 
fold, legislated in favor of a state normal 
school. 

Summing the matter up in another way, dur- 
ing the first ten years of the movement for 
state normal schools, two states established 
them. During the next ten years six more 
states took up the plan. Within the next ten 
years, even though it included the whole four 
years of the Civil War, eleven additional states 
provided for state normal schools. During the 
decade from 1868 to 1877 inclusive only five 


states joined the ranks, but during the ten. 


years beginning with 1878 ten states estab- 
lished state normal schools. In the ten years 
ending with 1897 nine additional states had 
joined in the movement. At the end of the 
next twelve years or by 1910 the remaining 


five states, Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, had created state normal 
schools. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Forty-one state normal schools had been 
established by 1872. This number included 
Ypsilanti (Mich.), Cedar Falls (Iowa), Normal 
(Ill.), Carbondale (IIl.), Winona (Minn.), Em- 
poria (Kan.), and Peru (Neb.) among others in 
the central states. During the next twenty 
years the number more than doubled; by 1900 
the number was trebled, while at present the 
number has been quadrupled with 166 such 
schools. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The total appropriations for these forty-one 
state normal schools in 1872 was less than 
$400,000. Normal University at Normal, Illinois, 
had the largest appropriation, which was 
$28,795, and only two others received as much 
as $25,000. Ten of them received $5,000 each 
or less. In 1882 the appropriations for these 
schools and fifteen new ones which had been 
organized amounted to almost $800,000 and 
still only four schools received an annual 
appropriation of more than $25,000. The larg- 
est appropriation was for New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and amounted to $87,000, which in- 
cluded $75,000 for a new building. Terre Haute 
(Ind.) had an appropriation of $17,000 that year. 

In 1892 the ninety-one schools established 
received a little more than $1,600,000 or double 
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that appropriated in 1882. This year two 
schools received $50,000 or more. The largest 
appropriation was $53,908. It went to Ypsi- 
Janti, Michigan. Normal University at Normal, 
Illinois, received $27,494, and Terre Haute re- 
ceived $40,000. 

By 1897 the appropriations had reached 
$3,100,000 for 107 schools and for 1902 they 
exceeded $3,900,000 for the 126 schools. During 
this year, however, no school received as much 
as $100,000. Cedar Falls had $91,400, Ypsilanti 
had $88,191, Terre Haute had $72,128, and Nor- 
mal University had $55,372. 

For 1907 the 130 normal schools received 
$6,275,000, and ten of them received over 
$100,000 each. San Jose, California, was given 
$307,200. This was the largest appropriation 
this year, but included $250,000 for buildings. 
Cedar Falls had $213,000, which included $71,500 
for buildings. Terre Haute received $121,966. 
Emporia had $121,550, which included $30,000 
for a building. Ypsilanti had $132,533, and 
Kirksville, Missouri, $122,000, but no figures are 
given to show what part of these amounts 
were for buildings. 

In 1912 the appropriations for the 150 schools 
(this number does not include Greeley, Colo- 
rado and Cedar Falls) were over $10,700,000. 
During this year five of the normal schools 
in this list received $200,000 or more apiece for 
all purposes. Twenty-four more of them re- 
ceived $100,000 or more. each. For this year 
Normal University had $251,000, Terre Haute 
had $166,382, and Emporia had $203,089. 

For 160 of these schools over $16,000,000, or an 
average of over $100,000 apiece, was appropriated 
in 1917. Normal University was given $302,190, 
Terre Haute had $220,925, Emporia had 
$297,892, Kalamazoo had $203,502, Ypsilanti 
had $338,775, Warrensburg, Missouri, had 
$380,315, Kent, Ohio, had $237,705, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, had $258,106, Rock Hill, N.C., 
had $316,130, Canyon, Texas, had $351,700, and 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, $252,656. In most 
cases the amounts included some money for 
new buildings. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

In 1872 there were only 462 instructors in 
the forty-one schools. The greatest number in 
any one school was twenty-three, and twenty- 
five of the schools had fewer than ten instruc- 
tors apiece. 

In 1877 while there were 501 instructors only 
one school had twenty or more instructors. 
Only two additional schools had fifteen or 
more instructors. There were twenty-five schools 
with less than ten instructors each and four 
schools had only three instructors apiece. 

During the year 1882 only one school had 
twenty or more instructors. Normal Univer- 
sity had fourteen and Terre Haute had twelve. 
The sixty-six schools averaged 101-6 instruc- 
tors per school. 

By 1887 five of the seventy-five schools had 
twenty or more faculty members apiece. They 
were as follows: Millersville (Pa.), twenty-two; 
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Terre Haute, twenty-one; Ypsilanti, West 
Chester (Pa.), and Oshkosh (Wis.) twenty 
each. Normal University had fifteen this year. 

For 1892 five schools are credited with 
twenty-five or more faculty members each. 
These are New Britain with thirty-six, Terre 
Haute with thirty-one, Ypsilanti with twenty- 
nine, West Chester with twenty-seven, and 
San Jose (Cal.), with twenty-six. 

In 1897 New Britain had thirty-four, Terre 
Haute had forty-nine, Cedar Falls had thirty- 
three, Normal had twenty-five, Ypsilanti had 
forty-two, and Trenton (N.J.), had forty-five 
instructors. 

For 1902 Cedar Falls led with fifty-one in- 
structors. Terre Haute had thirty-eight. 

By 1907 several of the state normal schools 
had established summer schools. This increased 
the number of instructors to 2,461, and gave 
Greeley (Col.) thirty-one, New Britain forty- 
five, Normal fifty-one, Terre Haute thirty-four, 
Cedar Falls seventy-three, Emporia thirty-nine, 
Ypsilanti seventy-three, and Kirksville, forty. 

In 1912 two schools, Normal and Ypsilanti, 
each had more than seventy-five members in 
their faculties. Terre Haute had fifty instruc- 
tors that year. 

By 1917 two schools, Normal and Ypsilanti, 
had 100 members or more on each of their 
faculties. Cedar Falls and Greeley are not 
reported. 


> 


MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Founders’ Day at Towson, Maryland, Lida 
Lee Tall, principal, was one of the memorable 
days of the year. Founders’ Day is especially 
impressive to the speaker of the occasion, espe- 
cially when one has been closely associated with 
the founder, as was the case in my relation to 
Dr. M. A. Newell, whom I knew intimately 
from 1886 to his death. He was _ highly 
scholarly, intensely professional, and in com- 
radeship was unsurpassed. In recognition of 
our friendship it was an appreciated honor to 
have the memorial address when he passed on. 

It is worthy of note that Mrs. Newell has 
had educational and welfare positions for dis- 
tinguished service in all the years. 

Miss Tall, the principal, has one of the out- 
standing educational institutions of the country 
in buildings, in equipment, and in progressive 
professional standards. 

We know of no State Teachers’ College of 
fewer than one thousand students that has a 
better faculty than has Miss Tall. She is a 
master of the art of estimating the prospective 
service of candidates whom she is considering 
for the faculty, and they fit their position as 
though custom-made. 

This is especially true of the training-school 
teachers. The number of men students is in- 
creasing surprisingly. 

State Superintendent Cole, whom she suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the State Normal 
School, lives near the campus and takes a keen 
interest in its notable success. 
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FOUNDERS’ DAY AT ROCK HILL. 


Founders’ Day at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, January 10, was a most 
delightful occasion. We have known Winthrop 
College and its famous president, Dr. David B. 
Johnson, longer and more intimately than any 
other college out of New England. 

Dr. Johnson has been the only president of 
Winthrop College. He is the only college or 
normal school president who has been at the 
head of one college for thirty-seven years. 

True, it was not a college in its early years, 
far from it, but we knew it when Dr Johnson’s 
vista had its first ray of a vision. We had been 
the editor of the Journal of Education but a 
few weeks in 1886, when a young man, super- 
intendent of Columbia, South Carolina, called 
and radiantly announced that he was to have a 
teacher-training school in South Carolina, that 
he had just been granted a gift of $1,800 a year 
through the courtesy of Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Boston, and he wanted me to find him a 
real Massachusetts Normal School woman 
teacher. 

As a result, the next day he engaged Mary 
H. Leonard of Bridgewater, who had been one 
of my fellow teachers in the Bridgewater State 
Normal School. 

That day in 1886 was “ Founders’ Day” for 
what is now Winthrop College, one of the 
most interesting educational institutions I have 
known, more interesting today than ever before. 

It was born as no other Normal School was 
ever born. It has had more financial aid from 
Boston and New York than any other State 
Normal School or State Teachers’ College 
has had. It is the only State Teachers’ 
College with a very large farm  de- 
voted entirely to production for the College 
dining hall, a farm that is always profitable. 
The dormitory takes all that it produces be- 
cause it never produces more of anything than 
the dormitory can use. The dormitory always 
pays what the dealers in the city would charge, 
but everything is prize-winning food and is 
always strictly fresh. Dr. Johnson is a master- 
mind in management. All cooking is done by 
electricity at reduced cost because he only uses 
cooking heat when the power is not needed for 
light. 

Because of my relation to the original Foun- 
ders’ Day I have been to Rock Hill very often 
and have enjoyed its growth and development 
a little more probably than any other school or 
college, but I surely have never enjoyed it 
quite as much as on Founders’ Day, January 
10, 1924. 


FARMVILLE’S. PERSONALITY. 


In twenty-two years as president of the 
State Teachers’ College for Women at Farm- 
ville, Virginia, J. L. Jarman has given the 
oldest genuine Normal School of the South a 
compelling personality. 

Forty years ago a fadeaway woman’s col- 
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lege at Farmville was given the state for a 
Normal School. The gift, in~ financial im- 
portance, was negligible. Immediately, how- 
ever, it began a real service to the cause of 
education. In all Virginia, in all the South, 
there was not a woman teaching in a public 
school who had heard of an art in teaching or 


of a science of education in any state school in- 


the South. 

Fortunately, forty years ago there was no 
vocation for young women, whatever their an- 
cestry or home environment, comparable in 
dignity or reward with teaching, and meagre 
as was the reward financially they received at 
Farmville a message that made the teaching 
of children a mission. For eighteen years 
Farmville broadcasted through Southwestern 
Virginia the noblest spirit of community ser- 
vice. 

Co-education was as unpopular in Virginia a 
third of a century ago as anti-slavery sentiment 
was a third of a century before. I recall dis- 
tinctly the situation on the campus of the State 
University in summer session. One of the 
classical professors during the University year, 
who had to stay on the campus during the 
summer session, was reported as saying that 
“the swish of the skirts got on his nerves,” 
and his wife put on the gate of their yard “ No 
Trespassing.” William and Mary College was 
even more distressed at the idea of having 
women in college with men. All this made the 
Woman’s Teachers College at Farmville emi- 
nently respectable. 

Twenty-two years ago a new personality 
took charge of Farmville and began to give 
the institution itself an interesting personality. 
J. L. Jarman has had three slogans: “An Ade- 
quate Campus,” and every time any place was 
for sale that adjoined the campus, or that 
could later be amended to the campus by a 
future purchase, was captured by President 
Jarman in the name of the trustees. In 
twenty-two years thirty city lots have been 
purchased, so that today the old cramped cam- 
pus has been almost fabulously expanded, and 
as a business venture the value of the land 
purchased has increased marvelously. 

A second slogan is “A College Grade Faculty,” 
and President Jarman’s investment in faculty 
talent has been as significant as his investment 
in real estate. 

A third slogan has been: “Adequate and 
Appropriate Practice Teaching,” and nowhere 
between the seas do students get more or 
better practice in a campus training school, in 
consolidated country schools, or in two-room 
schools, rural schools, than do the Farmville 
seniors. 

President Jarman’s graduates go into the 
schools of Virginia with a professional per- 
sonality which combines an unusual inheri- 
tance with an exceptional civic, social and 
vocational vision. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER CONFERENCE 


Prominent among the many worth while 
measures that have been instituted by Dr. Payson 
Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, are the numerous. conferences, held 
throughout the state, on various forms of edu- 
cational activity. The conference of principals 
of junior and senior high schools, at the 
Bridgewater Normal School, April 15, 16 and 17, 
was singularly helpful and inspiring. No live 
man could go back to his school without a feeling 
of gratitude for the privilege that he had en- 
joyed, and a determination to put new ideas 
into effect. Credit for the excellent program 
is due to Deputy Commissioner Frank W. 
Wright and Supervisor Frank P. Morse. 

Dr. Payson Smith presided at the general 
session. The first address was by Ernest D. 
Jackman, principal of the Dalton High School, 
who gave a very clear account of the plan for 
individual instruction in use in his school. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed “ The 
Project Method,” which he defined as “any 
experience unified by a purpose.” The choice 
and arrangements of materials, clarity of state- 
ment, apt illustrations, effective repetition, and 
pleasing presentation made this address a nota- 
ble exemplification of the art of skilful teach- 
ing. 

DUTIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF A DEAN OF 
GIRLS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
MISS JANET M. PERDUE 
Dean, New Haven High School 


The sympathetic attention which this paper 
received indicated deep interest in the subject. 
The speaker pointed out that the first dean 
was appointed in Chicago, eleven years ago, 
on the recommendation of the superintendent, 
Ella Flagg Young, who stated that 
the main duties were to organize the social 
work of the school and be a friend to every 
girl in it. The movement for the appointment 
of deans spread quite rapidly throughout the 
Middle West, and has recently made consider- 
able progress in New England. The paper 
threw much light upon perplexing problems 
that all principals meet, and suggested fruitful 
methods of dealing with them. 

Obviously, the dean must be a tactful woman 
of fine spirit and good judgment, whom 
teachers, pupils, and parents will trust. Much 
of her work is of an intimate and personal 
character that must be done with individuals or 
small groups. She must know both the con- 
ditions within the school and outside agencies 
such as newspapers, social organizations, col- 
lege clubs, social service workers, girl scouts 
and boy scouts, and also the men and women 
behind these agencies. The paper gave many 
examples of results accomplished. It was well 


adapted to remove doubts concerning the value 
of a dean’s services. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
WALTER F. DOWNEY 
Principal, English High School, Boston 


This admirable address merited and received 
high praise. The discussion of it by William 
L. Vosburgh, head of Departmént of Mathe- 
matics, Boston Normal School, was singularly 
clarifying and helpful. Mr. Downey said in 
part :— 

The rapid growth of the movement for the Junior High 
School during the past ten years gives substantial evidence 
that this group arrangement of the intermediate elemen- 
tary grades is a definite part of the school system in the 
United States. The exact number now in existence has 
not been specifically stated, but authoritative data indicate 
that approximately one thousand schools have developed 
some sort of intermediate organization and, of these, a 
large number have made a definite effort to conform to 
accepted standards. 

Among the numerous factors which have stimulated a 
demand for reform are the following :— 

(1) The failure of the traditional 8-4 plan to make 
adequate provision for the individual differences of pupils 
and to give opportunity for the motivation of subject mat- 
ter and instruction with regard to industrial and social 
demands. 

(2) The belief that eight years is too long a period for 
instruction in the so-called fundamentals, and that certain 
of the high school subjects may be taught to better advan- 
tage in early years. 

(3) The transition from elementary to high school is 
too abrupt, the articulation inadequate. 

The aims of the junior high school are :— 

(1) To focus attention on the needs and interests of 
the adolescent pupil, rather than on subject matter. 

(2) To provide for educational diagnosis, exploration 
and testing, to make the pupil “find himself.” 

(3) To exclude from the curriculum all material which 
is lacking in real value, and to enrich it by adding that of 
positive intrinsic worth. 

(4) To adapt methods of treatment to the needs of 
pupils of this critical adolescent period. 

(5) To provide for a more gradual transition from the 
one-teacher system to that of departmental work. 

With these aims in view, the following outline for the 
junior high school program in mathematics is submitted :— 

(1) The course should be so planned as to give the 
pupil the most valuable mathematical information which 
he is capable of receiving, with little reference to the 
courses which he may or may not take in succeeding years. 
Material should be selected on the basis of present in- 
trinsic worth, rather than of deferred values. 

(2) The mathematics of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
school years should be regarded as a unit. Experience 
indicates that the junior high school has had a tendency to 
retain pupils longer in school. We may feel that it is 
educationally sound to regard the mathematics course as a 
unit. At the same time there should be allowance for 
possible differentiation during the ninth year. 

(3) The course should include arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, algebra, numerical trigonometry, and an intro- 
duction to demonstrative geometry. There is a tendency 
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away from “air-tight compartments” of algebra, geometry, 
etc. 

(4) Advantage should be taken of every opportunity tc 
develop self-reliance, by proving or checking results; the 
exercise of independent judgment in the solution of prob- 
lems; accuracy and a fair degree of speed in computation; 
and emphasis on the use of common sense in computing 
from approximate data. 

The content of a course based upon these principles meets 
the standards which should be used in determining the or- 
ganization of any part of the junior high school curricu- 
tum. Such a mathematics course would have proper sig- 
nificance on the basis of citizenship values; would be in- 
trinsically valuable regardless of later courses; would give 
ample flexibility for adapting material to vocational and 
secial demands; would be of sufficient scope to meet the 
varying needs of adolescent pupils. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 


Great interest was shown in this series of 
short papers by high school principals giving 
detailed accounts of special school activities. 


' The topics and speakers were: College Week, 


Fred U. Ward, Taunton; Extra-Curricular 
Activities, Wilbur J. Rockwood, Everett; The 
Students’ Repertory Theatre Association, Merle 
S. Getchell, Brockton; A High School Library 
in Action, Charles O. Dalrymple, Attleboro; 
Some Advantages of a H. S. Printing Plant, 
Stanley W. Fenno, Gardner; The Story of a 
Handbook, Frederic R. Willard, Lynn; Student 
Participation in School Government, John A. 


Avery, Somerville, and Winfred C. Akers, 
Brookline. 


TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP. 


LEONARD M. PATTON 
Principal, Edward Everett School, Boston 


This notable paper was based on two years 
of intensive study of moral training and citi- 
zenship, by committees of principals of Boston 
high and elementary schools. Mr. Patton was 
chairman of the elementary school committee. 
It is to be hoped that the results of this study 
will be published as a Boston school document. 
Whe speaker defined citizenship as follows :— 

Citizenship, narrowly considered, concerns only political 
rights, duties, and obligations. Broadly considered, it in- 
eludes rights, duties and obligations in all the social rela- 
tionships of an individual. In this sense, membership in 
the city or town. the state, and the nation obligates the 
individual to the fulfillment of political duties to these in- 
stitutions. Membership in the family, the community, the 
school, the church, a club, an association of any kind obli- 
gates the individual to duties of participation, the purpose 
of which is the common weal. 

Briefly stated, this broad conception of citizenship means 
so living and working together that the best interests of 
the whole group are always furthered by thought, word 
and act. 

The corner stone of willingness to further these inter- 
ests, that is, work for the common weal, is the personal 
quality of unselfishness. 

Side by side with the virtue of unselfishness, and equally 
fundamental, is the sense of justice, the foundation of all 
government. The keener the individual’s sense of justice 
and the broader his application of the virtue of unselfish- 
ness, the nearer is his approach to ideal citizenship. 
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ATHLETICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
on WILLIAM F. GARCELON ois 
Former Graduate-Treasurer, Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion 
WILLIAM H. GEER 
Director of Physical Education, Harvard University 


For many this was the most significant ses- 
sion of the conference. It was clear that the 
principals were deeply concerned with the evil 
tendencies growing out of this vital form of 
school activity. The emphasis of the discussion 
was laid upon the need of participation by the 
great body of students in health-giving exer- 
cise, with major interest in the joy of many 
inspiring contests rather than in the glory of 
a few winning teams. False estimates of 
school loyalty and of relative values must be 
replaced by worthy ideals. Incentives for 
winning at any cost must be removed. A 
rational and sportsmanlike public spirit must 
be established. 


Mr. Garcelon called attention to the dangers 
of over-exertion resulting from unduly hard 
schedules or too strenuous events. “For a 
physically well-developed man,” he said, “a 
prolonged period of training, rightly directed, 
is not harmful. A great effort occasionally 
does not injure. Even for an undeveloped boy 
an occasional strain, like a long walk or run or 
row, while not wise, is not likely to do harm, 
but for such a youngster a prolonged period of 
training, with daily or tri-weekly exhausting 
efforts, is vicious. Distance and cross-country 
running for youngsters under seventeen is 
harmful and the best college coaches have 
found that it is only occasionally that such a 
boy improves when he reaches college. Ex- 
cessive publicity tends to make personal glory 
the young athlete’s incentive.” 


“Belief in one’s own greatness is likely to 
develop like a forced hothouse flower,” he con- 
tinued. “If prominence has come to a boy or 
man it generally impairs his usefulness 
and impedes his progress. This happens quite 
generally among public men and is likely to 
have a bad effect upon the careers of many 
youngsters. Boys should be taught that the 
best prize in early athletic prominence is the 
opportunity it gives them to grow and accom- 
plish still greater things in life.” 

Mr. Geer said in part :— 


Secondary school athletics has three major divisions—a: 
program of athletics for all, with particular reference to 
intramural games, inter-school competitions for girls, and’ 
inter-school contests for boys. 

In the early years of boys’ athletic teams the limited’ 
number of contests caused little or no interference with the 
main functions of the school. ... During the decade that 
ended about 1890 there developed on the part of school men 
a real opposition to inter-school games. This attitude 
changed during the next ten years to one of toleration be- 
cause there was on every hand an evidence of the misuse 


of leisure time. Many students give closer application to- 
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academic work during a season of athletic training than 
during other periods of the year. 

There are a few phases of the athletic situation that 
seem to deserve special comment. 

It is difficult to find a single argument to justify pre- 
season coaching of high school football teams. The in- 
dividuals who sponsor pre-season coaching have a mania 
for longer schedules, the winning of championships and 
larger gate receipts. Unless all of the high school teams 
in any competitive unit have an opportunity to secure pre- 
season coaching, there is a direct violation of the spirit of 
fair play. 

A corollary of pre-season coaching is the playing of post- 
season games. This evil became so pronounced last fall in 
the New England district that certain schools insisted on 
prolonging the football season until two and even three 
post-season games had been played. Some teams played 
three strenuous games in ten days. 


Another unfavorable tendency in high school athletics 
that is fraught with a good deal of danger is the mania 
for state and national championships. In college athletics, 
where the players are more mature than high school boys, 
we find that the trend is toward a reduction in schedules, 
and an elimination of post-season games, with less and less 
attention devoted to sectional and national championships. 
It is disturbing, then, to find so much of the administra- 
tion of high school athletics concerned with the organiza- 
tion of tournaments that take teams away from their 
athletically related groups. 

Another unfavorable tendency in secondary school ath- 
letics is the unnecessary showering of honors on winning 
athletes. 


There can be no possible objection to an annual athletic 


dinner, arranged for the players on all high school teams, 
if it takes the form of a good sportsmanship rally. If there 


- are players whose sense of values has been distorted and 


who feel the school should “pay” them to play, let them step 
aside and give way to the substitutes who covet a chance to 
prove their devotion and loyalty to the school. 

It is being more and more generally recognized that 
athletics bring forth, as nothing else will, in a boy’s life, 
expressions of unity and loyalty to the school. Athletics, 
for both student spectators and student players, exist as 
tremendous social and spiritual expressions. A school can 
ill afford to allow such a splendid and wonderful expres- 
sion, so fraught with magnificent opportunities, as well as 
with grave dangers, to go undirected or, even worse, mis- 
directed. 

One of the most encouraging favorable tendencies in 
secondary school athletics is the very definite attempt that 
is being made by many schools, through local and state 
organizations, to change the old form of athletic regula- 
tion that was negative to one that is positive and construc- 
tive. Repression and restriction are. giving way to en- 
couragement and promotion. 


Other features of the program that deserve 
special mention were the addresses: World 
Civics, Arthur W. Dunn, national director, 
Junior Red Cross; Teaching the Use of Refer- 
ence. Books to High School -Pupils, Miss 
Mabel Williams, New York Public Library; A 
Group of Vocal Solos, Henry J. Clancy, State 
Normal School, Fitchburg; and Community 
Singing led by Arthur A. Lincoln, principal, 
Washington Allston School, Boston. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK 


[“Gun-Grabbing Johnny.” By Charles Griffin Plum- 
mer, M. D.. Cloth. Illustrated. 327 pages. Pasadena, 
California: The Radiant Press. 


Dr. Plummer has created a really wonderful 
country-community book for the home and the 
school, for teachers, fathers and mothers, but 
far and away best of all for boys and girls in 
the country. George Wharton James says of 
the author of “Gun-Grabbing Johnny.” Dr. 
Charles Griffin Plummer: “ He is a singular and 
interesting compound of John Muir and John 
Burroughs; of Muir in his intense and passion- 
ate love for God’s great out-of-doors in all 
seasons and all places, whether on the moun- 
tain heights of the Wasatch range, the sedgv 
marshes of the Great Salt Lake, or the track- 
less waste of the desert; and of Burroughs in 
his passionate care for detail in everything that 
demands his attention.” 

“Gun-Grabbing Johnny” has a_ three-fold 
message, each a new creation. It has much of 
the charm of Herbert Quick’s “ Brown Mouse.” 

We have never read a more compelling story 
of the influence of one home upon another, 
man upon man, woman upon woman, a boy in 
one home upon a boy in the other, and of a 
girl in one home upon a girl in another. If 
there were nothing more in this book than the 
details of the way the Watson home from top 
to bottom recreated the Wade home from 
bottom to top it would be a great story, a 
story of surprising merit. If there were noth- 
ing in the book but the influence of “ Gun- 
Grabbing Johnny,” transformed into! a leader 
of the neighborhood, making every home 
ardently devoted to conservation rather than 
waste, to construction rather than destruction, 
it would be a brilliant community story. 


We have enjoyed Dr. Plummer’s enthusiasm 
over the creation of “Gun-Grabbing Johnny ” 
from his vision of the ideal to the completion 
of the real. It has never been our privilege 
to know any lover of wild-bird life as I know 
Dr. Plummer, or to know any one who has 
lived with wild birds in such a way as has 
Dr. Plummer. There are thirty-four photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Plummer, which alone are 
worth the price of the book. Not one of these 
photographs can be found in any collection of 
birds, for Dr. Plummer has often watched for 
days to get just the pose for effect desired. 

“ Gun-Grabbing Johnny ” is a real personality. 
“Paradise” is a real country home evolved 
through years of affectionate study of how 
to influence a real community to worship con- 
servation through construction, and the nature- 
teacher is still teaching country boys and girls 
in school and out. 

The one phrase that would best characterize 
this remarkable book is “a creation of country 
community morale,” 
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PROVISIONS OF THE EDUCATION BILL 


ARRANGED BY EDWARD F. BUCHNER 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


Would create an executive department in 
the Government to be called the Department of 
Education, with a Secretary of Education as 
its head, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 

Would transfer to the Department of Edu- 
cation the Bureau of Education (now in the 
Department of the Interior),and such offices, 
bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the 
Government as Congress may determine should 
be administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion; 

Would direct the Department of Education 
to conduct studies and investigations and re- 
ports thereon in the field of education in 
illiteracy, immigrant education, public school 
education, and especially rural education, physi- 
cal education, including health education, 
recreation and sanitation, preparation and sup- 
ply of competent teachers for the public 
schools, higher education, and in other fields 
as may require attention and study, authorizing 
the Secretary of Education to secure, subject 
to appropriations, educational attaches to for- 
eign embassies and such investigators and 
representatives as may be needed; 


elementary and secondary schools for partial 

payment of teachers’ salaries, providing better 

instruction and extended school terms, espe- 
cially in rural and sparsely settled localities, the 
extension and adaptation of public libraries for 
educational purposes, and otherwise, the 
apportioning of one-half this sum to the 
states qualifying being in the proportion of 
children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one in the respective states to the total num- 
ber of such children in the United States, and 
of one-half this sum in the proportion of the 
number of public school teachers employed in 
teaching positions in the respective states to 
the total number of public school teachers so 
employed on the mainland of the United States, 
based upon annual statistics collected; 

(This section stipulates that states qualifying 
must by law provide :— 

(a) A legal school term of twenty-four weeks 
in each year, 

(b) Compulsory school attendance for twenty- 
four weeks by all children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. 

(c) The English language as the basic lan- 
guage of instruction in the common school 


It would be exceedingly difficult to overestimate the important part that teachers 


take in the development of the life of the nation. 


They exercise their art not on the 


materials of this world, which pass away, but upon the human soul, where it will re- 


main through all eternity. 


It is the teacher that makes the school, that sets its 


standards, and determines its success or failure. . . . It is not too much to say that 


the need of civilization is the need of teachers. The contribution which they make 
to human welfare is beyond estimation.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Would appropriate annually $500,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to enable 
the Department of Education to carry out these 
provisions : 

Would encourage the states to remove illit- 
eracy by the appropriation annually of $7,500,000 
for the instruction of illiterates fourteen years 
of age and over, the apportioning of this sum 
to the states qualifying being in the propor- 
tion of their respective illiterate population 
fourteen years of age and over, excluding 
foreign-born illiterates, to such total illiterates 
on the mainland of the United States; 

Would encourage the states in the Ameri- 
canization of immigrants by the appropriation 
annually of $7,500,000 to teach immigrants four- 
teen years of age and over to speak and read 
the English language and to understand and 
appreciate the Government of the United States 
and the duties of citizenship, the apportioning 
of this sum to the states qualifying being in 
the proportion of their respective foreign-born 
population to the total foreign-born population 
on the mainland of the United States; 

Would encourage the states to equalize 
educational opportunities by the appropriation 
annually of $50,000,000 to be used in public 


branches in all schools, public and private, 
—or approximating these conditions as 
nearly as the constitutional limitations of 
a given state will permit.) 

Would encourage the states in the promo- 
tion’of physical education by the appropriation 
annually of $20,000,000 for physical education 
and instruction in the principles of health and 
sanitation, the apportioning of this sum to the 
states qualifying being in the proportion of 
their respective population to the total popula- 
tion on the mainland of the United States. 

Would encourage the states in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for public-school service, by 
the appropriation annually of $15,000,000 to pro- 
vide and extend facilities for the improvement 
of teachers in service and for the more ‘ade- 
quate preparation of prospective teachers, and 
to secure an increased number of trained and 
competent teachers by encouraging through 
the establishment of scholarships and other- 
wise, a greater number of talented young per- 
sons to make adequate preparation for public- 
school service, the apportioning of this sum 
to the states qualifying being in the proportion 
vf their respective number of public school 
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Fatory is in Michigan 
if but the Service is Local to you ! 


a Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 


School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
J resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
wenn as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 
and Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 
highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


| Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating Company 
General Offices— 4 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 
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teachers employed in teaching positions to the 

total number of public school teachers so em- 

ployed on the mainland of the United States, 
based upon annual statistics collected. 

Would permit any state to accept—or defer 
the acceptance of—any one or more of these 
five apportionments on these conditions of 
acceptance :-— 

(a) A sum equally as large as the apportion- 
ment be provided by the state or local 
authority, or by both, for the same pur- 
pose, 

(b) The sums provided by state and local 
authority for the last three purposes shall 
not be less for any year than that amount 
provided for the same purpose for the 
fiscal year next preceding the acceptance 
of the provisions of this Act by any state, 
and, 

(c) No Federal money so received shall be used 
for any building, land, debt or interest 
payment. 

Would fully guarantee to each state its in- 
itiative and control in educational affairs by 
stipulating that the funds so apportioned to a 
state for each of the five great purposes shall 
be distributed and administered in accordance 
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with the laws of the state, and the courses of 
study, plans and methods for carrying out 
each of these five purposes shall be determined 
by the state and its local educational authori- 
ties, it being explicitly provided that all edu- 
cational facilities hereby encouraged shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered ex- 
clusively by the legally constituted state and 
local educational authorities, the Secretary of 

Education exercising no authority in relation 

thereto, nor shall the act be so construed as 

to imply Federal control of education within 
the states; 

Would create a National Council of Educa- 
tion to consult and advise with the Secretary 
of Education with reference to the promotion 
and development of education in the United 
States, constituted as follows :— 

(a) The chief educational authority of each 
state representing the state under this act. 

(b) Twenty-five educators representing the 
different interests in education, and, 

(c) Twenty-five persons, not educators, inter- 
ested in the results of education from the 
standpoint of the public, the members in 
b and ¢ being appointed annually by the 
Secretary of Education. 


Wherever we may be-born, in stately mansion, or in flat, or tenement, or under 
the humblest conditions, we are pretty much alike, and it would be a rash man who 
would try to measure brains by the cost of the nursery. Go anywhere you will, there 
is a human soul demanding a fair chance, having the right to know what has hap- 
pened in the world, having the right to be enriched with the stories and poetry of life, 
having the right to be inspired by the deeds of men of force who have lived amid 
struggles in the past, having the right to be shown the way upward to that wholesome 
life which is absolutely independent of circumstances and which is strong and suc- 
cessful because it is the life of a man or a woman doing a man’s part or a woman’s 
part in the werld which is fairly understood.—Charles Evans Hughes. 


THE MIND’S FERTILE MOMENTS 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


One Sunday afternoon when I was about 
thirteen years old—and that was over forty 
years ago—I was standing on the front porch 
of our southern Ohio farm house, watching 
somebody walking across a timothy field be- 
longing to John Onstott. I watched that per- 
son enter the field by climbing the stake-and- 
rider fence at the north end, and walk leisurely 
across it to the south, where he climbed an- 
other such fence and gradually disappeared from 
view over a little rise. 

That is all there is of it. And yet that per- 
son and the wonder who he was have lingered 
in my mind with silhouetted sharpness ever 
since. There has not been a moment wholly 
free from that subsconscious or conscious 
puzzlement. I had a theory that it was Ed 
Armstrong, and yet I doubted it, and I couldn’t 
think of anyone else for it to be. 

What was there about that experience to 
make it indelible? I now know that no matter 
how long I may live I shall never forget that 
person walking across that field. I shall never 
know who he was, for I can’t fix the date, and 
even if miraculously I should find just what 


the date was and the right person he couldn't 
be sure he walked across that field that day. 
And I have forgotten so many important things! 

Do teachers recognize the fact that chil- 
dren’s minds have moments when everything 
put into them sticks? There are mordant 
times that render certain mental experiences 
permanent. We cannot clearly know what 
elements entering to, or concurrent with, such 
experiences, make the mind incapable of for- 
getting. If we but knew and could supply 
those conditions, what educators we should all 
be! But it helps some to know there are 
such times, and always to put everything be- 
fore every student as seriously and enthusias- 
tically as if we were sure that crucial time was 
present. For we never know when the con- 
ditions are right. Neither does the student. 
But the fact we know such times come ought 
to be a combination of warning and inspiration. 
Let no student’s unforgetting moment come 
and pass without having secured from the 
teacher something whose presence ii his mind 
will be worth his while to have maintained 
when he is old. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a revela- 
tion in encyclopedia making. It is the product 
of the most advanced educational thought in 
America. It has been prepared by educators 
who are recognized as pioneers in modern 
methods of instruction and who are today rec- 
ognized leaders in educational progress. 


Five years and over $450,000 were spent to pre- 
pare Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in such 


-E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


form that it not only satisfies the teacher’s 


constant demand for material, but also kindles 
and fosters intellectual curiosity in the young. 


Already thousands of schools throughout the 
country have the advantage that this wonder- 
ful 20th century help brings. Others are pur- 
chasing as rapidly as funds permit. If you have 
not made an investigation of this most modern 
encyclopedia, write for sample pages and prices. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING —(IX.) 


SARAH 


LOUISE 


ARNOLD 


[Copyright, 1924, by Sarah Louise Arnold.] 


The preceding papers have discussed in detail 
various phases of the teaching of spelling, be- 
ginning with an analysis of the work which 
should be done at the period when the student 
must advance without the guidance of the 
teacher, and must master new words for him- 
self. This present article will attempt to show 
the main objectives in the teaching of spelling 
in the three separate stages of the work. 

We have said before that spelling is an 
adjunct—not an independent subject, and has 
particular aims in the three different stages. 
In the first period, Spelling is an adjunct to 
reading, when the pupil is first learning to read. 

The young teacher is intent upon the mas- 
tery of the elementary vocabulary which often 
has been assigned to her, and measures her 
progress by the readiness with which the child 
becomes able to read the elementary books 
provided for him at this stage. She is often 
unconscious of the fact that this elementary 
subject, rightly carried on, lays the foundation 
of both present and future power, just so far 
as it makes clear a sound, fundamental prin- 
ciple. 

Spelling, in its relation to the teaching of 
reading should make clear that the written 
word stands for the spoken word. To this 
fundamental fact all instruction should be re- 
lated. In this period, familiar words are used, 
—familiar both in sound and in meaning. The 
only new thing to be presented is the faci 
that the well-known spoken word, standing for 
a familiar idea, may be represented to the eye 
by a certain sign which is now presented oa 
the blackboard or in the book. 

This is a miracle—the written word—which 
is to recall the spoken word so unconsciously 
used. It is comforting to remember, as we 
count our failures in. teaching, that the mere 
mastery of the printed word is worth all that 
our systems of education have ever cost. The 
value of this is beyond human understanding. 
One might almost say that when he has given 
the key to the printed page he has done 
enough for the education of youth. 

To go back to the beginning, then:—these 
familiar words, selected because they must be 
commonly used, and must belong to every 
vocabulary, are presented in sentences and in 
phrases, until the miracle is taken for granted. 
They are recognized as a whole; they recall 
the spoken word and the idea which that word 
represents. 

This great fact having been introduced, prac- 
tice in varied form must continue until tae re- 
turn of the word is expected. It ceases to be 
a wonder. The words recur in new sentences 
and in different relations; they ar? recognized 
on the blackboard, on printed cards, in various 


sentences, or alone by themselves. 
has begun to accumulate his 
written words. 

Although this limited vocabulary may 
already suffice for writing a variety of sen- 
tences, it is now time to make each word, so 
far as possible, the clue or key to some other 
word. Unless this is done, the child must 
always be dependent upon his teacher for pro- 
nouncing new words. If his mind tends to 
comparison, and he has an instinctive tendency 
to put together things which are alike, he 
builds for himself groups of words which have 
some common element, and the old word helps 
him to learn the new. But children vary 
greatly in this power and tendency. Many 
helplessly await the teacher’s suggestion when- 
ever they encounter a new word. They will 
never become wholly independent unless the 
clue is found. 

The alphabet is the key to pronunciation, in 
its very nature. Just as soon as the letters 
and the letter-groups suggest the sound of the 
spoken word to the reader’s mind, he becomes 
independent in his reading. This power can 
come about only through comparing words and 
contrasting them. The function of each letter 
in the word must be recognized, until the 
reader can rapidly pronounce new words at 
sight. 

The simplest step is the recognition of 
initial sounds and the letters which represent 
them. .The words man, moon, mug, milk, for 
example, may readily be separated, as spoken, 
into the initial sound and the rest of the word. 
One initial after another may then be selected 
and emphasized until the letter and its sound 
are clearly related. Many devices for hasten- 
ing this result have been invented. Now the 
second miracle becomes clear. The letters of 
the written word represent the sounds of the 
spoken word. 

That this is true only with variations and 
exceptions, does not offset the fact that this is 
the fundamental plan of the alphabet. As in all 
good teaching, the fundamental truth comes 
first, and the exception—the variation from the 
type—must be taught later. In teaching the 
sounds of the letters, then, we shall begin with 
those which represent a single sound. 

These letters must obviously be consonants. 
As soon as a group of selected consonants have 
been mastered as initials, it will be necessary 
to present the simplest vowel sounds to accom- 
pany them, in order to make clear the truth 
that words are made up of sounds, 1f spoken— 
while each written word contains certain let- 
ters to represent these separate sounds. The 
short vowel sounds should be selected first, for 
these are the. vowel sounds chiefly occurring in. 
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he When you're ill and unable to earn anything— 
at And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 
of Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
bee That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 
or 
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ne What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 
ed It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
nd and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
n- quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
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monosyllables, without the addition of a silent 
letter. This problem of silent letters is delayed 
for the present. 

Fact Two becomes clear as soon as a group 
of simple words have been separated into their 
known sounds. When a new word containing 
sounds already familiar is separated into its 
sounds and recognized independently by the 
pupil, he is well on his way to mastering the 
printed page. He holds in his hand the key to 
the riddle of reading. 

The complete mastery of reading for most 
readers is much more readily secured through 
this power than through any other. Unfor- 
tunately, this statement can be fairly debated 
only by those who understand phonetics and 
who, therefore, “know what they are talking 
about.” To the others, the parody of phon- 
etics takes the place of the vital principle 
which we have attempted to set forth, and 
which underlies every alphabet which is in any 
degree phonetic. . 

It goes without saying that reading, which 
means getting the thought from the printed 
page, ought not to be mangled by any attempt 
to construct worthwhile, sensible sentences 
from words merely because they have a com- 
mon sound. This is destructive, unthinkable; 
it can never present any material worth read- 
ing; it defeats its own purpose. The method 
is both absurd and hopeless. 

And further, the presentation of the sounds 
of letters by teachers who are not accustomed 
to their work often sets up a curious combina- 
tion of sounds which does not in the least 
represent the spoken word. This is, of course, 
criticized. It is the occasion, and rightly, of 
much merriment. When the teacher vigor- 
ously pronounces “kuh ayer tuh” in the hope 
that it will suggest “cat,” her error is laugha- 
ble; or would ‘be, if it were not so pathetic. 
But, is it more absurd than to imagine that the 
jargon “em-ee-ay-tee” should suggest the 
word “meat”? Neither effort is illuminating. 
It happens, perhaps unluckily, that the latter 
is more familiar than the former; but neither 
represents good teaching. That the fundamen- 
tal relation of letter to sound, for which the 
alphabet exists, has been bungled through igno- 
rant teaching, does not prove that the relation 
does not exist, nor does it prove that this 
relation is not the basis of learning to pro- 
nounce words independently. 

In this earlier stage of learning to read, 
then, the association of letter and sound, which 
develops the consciousness of the true use of 
the alphabet, will lead toward independence in 
the mastery of words. This sound-analysis is 
the chief phase of the study of words in the 
early learning to read. 

Sound-analysis in its first stages begins with 
simple words and the invariable sounds, so far 
as possible. Words containing other sounds 
are learned by sight at first, until the relation 
of letter to sound has become fairly clear, and 
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the list of words which can be recognized has 
been greatly increased. Then, comes the pres- 
entation of different sounds represented by a 
single letter; the long vowel sounds with the 
accompanying silent letter; c, g, s, standing for 
more than one sound; the various sounds of the 
vowels; and lastly the difficult combinations 
of vowels representing a single vowel in sound. 
These naturally follow in turn, and present 
altogether nearly all the problems which appear 
in the myriad misspelled words. 

It is clear to all who have carefully studied 
the subject that continued study of this rela- 
tion between the spoken and the written word 
would remove the major part of the difficulty 
in spelling; but we have chosen to toss away 
the study of phonetics as soon as the child 
enters upon the third reader. Thereafter, it is 
forgotten in teaching spelling. The loss is 
cumulative. Yet whenever this power is 
secured, the foundation of spelling is laid; for 
the letter is the form-unit of the written word. 

When a sufficient vocabulary has been built, 
and the relation of letter to sound is fairly 
clear, varied exercises which give practice in 
recalling the form of the written word may 
take place as “spelling lessons.” All thought- 
ful practice helps to make perfect. The greater 
the variety, the better, for children will not 
endure monotony and yet maintain alert atten- 


tion. 


As soon as children are clearly conscious 
that they can read the story from the printed 
page, they become eager to write stories for 
themselves, and with long continued writing, 
the second stage of the teaching of spelling 
begins. 

In the second period, Spelling is an adjunct 
to writing and now the attention must be 
centred upon the form of the word. The labor 
of writing is in the beginning a handicap, and 
all other labor must at first be lessened. We 
shall, ,therefore, begin with familiar words 
and brief sentences. 

We must, of course, carry on the knowledge 
gained in the earlier stage. The sound of the 
word to be written must suggest as far as 
possible the form of the word. Every possible 
effort must be made to secure intense and 
alert. attention to the form of the word. It 
should be presented so vividly, and repeated 
with such eagerness, as to fix the form. If it 
varies from the type, it must be given especial 
attention. 

At this stage appears the usefulness of the 
limited list of words. Other things being equal. 
the words most likely to be most used should 
be first mastered. The test of this mastery is 
the repetition of the form of the word with- 
out the “copy.” This test has often been sub- 
stituted for the entire scheme of instruction in 
spelling. It is, however, but one small phase 
of this instruction. 

As soon as writing has heeome easy, so that. 
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the fingers think for themselves, the vocabu- 
lary can become greater, and the one great 
purpose Of writing should be made clear. All 
persons write because they have something to 
say to another who is not within hearing, and 
must therefore be reached by a written mes- 
sage. As. far as possible, the message should 
be real,,and should emphasize this. great func- 
tion of writing. The writer merely speaks to 
the one who is far off. 

One warning should be given at this par- 
ticular stage. No one can possibly reach the 
deep sea and free sailing, in writing, without 
making innumerable mistakes. The greatest 
mistake which the teacher can made is to mark 
every misspelled word at this stage. Mis- 
takes are unavoidable. If the writer is con- 
fined to the use of words which he can now 
spell, he will never write freely. Fix his atten- 
tion, then, upon those words which he has 
spelled correctly, and congratulate him upon 
his success so far. Then, choose one impor- 
tant word which is not correctly spelled; find 
out why it was misspelled; remove the cause 
on the spot; see that the entire class knows 
the word; and count this a step forward. By 
such means—and by such means only—can the 
written word be made perfect. No more deadly 
device has ever been invented than that of red- 
inking every misspelled word at every stage of 
the pupil’s progress. 

The chief objectives in the second stage are 
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these three: Enabling the pupil to recognize 
the form of the written word correctly writ- 
ten; empowering him to write freely, using 
words which are needed to express his 
own thought; and aged developing in him 
the power. of correcting his own mistakes. 

Obviously, the one big factor to be secured 
is alert and eager attention. This attention 
should be chiefly centred upon the particular 
phases of the word which vary from the nor- 
mal relation of letter to sound. The variants 
must be learned for a time as sight words, un- 
til the law of their construction has been made 
clear, and the group to which they belong has 
been mastered. 


The third stage, which should come in the 
high school period, or in the very late days of 
the grammar school, recalls all that has been 
done, but strengthens essential habits not yet 
fully developed, and makes clear the means by 
which new words can be independently mas- 
tered. 

We are now following one phase after an- 
other of constructive English; learning how 
words differ; and in what they are alike; dis- 
covering the laws which govern word-building ; 
learning the fascination of the story, and the 
devious ways by which the word has reached 
its present meaning. The dictionary is now a 
constant and prized companion; the laws of phon- 
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tics are recalled, and the curious behavior of cer- 
tain letters under certain conditions is placedin 
high lights. Exceptions are noted and marked. 
Collections of curious words are made. The 
lessons of every day contribute to the grow- 
ing vocabulary. The habits of attention, of 
clear speech, are strengthened. The develop- 
ment of new words in prevailing use; the dying 
out of words formerly much used; the inter- 
esting vocabulary that attends, a new dis- 
covery; all these become phases of interest. 
‘There is more writing, more study, more orig- 
inal thought, more independence than ever 
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before. Class exercises are essential; initiative 
is developed; the choice of the student is re- 
spected; his own vocabulary is frequently 
called upon; the wealth of his own environ- 
ment is tested; reading is brought to the sup- 
port of the limited vocabulary. 

Throughout this period, the student con- 
sciously faces forward; aims for independence; 
surveys his present knowledge and asks the 
way to fuller understanding. One might almost 
say that he has succeeded in teaching, at this 
period, if he can send the boy to the dictionary 
with an inquiring mind. 


“ 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


‘progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


‘THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN PORTO RICO 


Twenty-five years of American administra- 
tion in Porto Rico have made it a safer place 
for children. Facts published by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau show this. 


Among the accomplishments under _ the 
American regime are vastly increased school 
enrollment, decreased illiteracy, lowered death 
rates, elimination of yellow fever and small- 
pox, and control of bubonic plague and typhoid. 

Great strides in education, housing, sanita- 
tion, preventive medicine and general knowl- 
edge concerning the care of babies and chil- 
dren are still necessary before the children 


of the island may be said to have a square 
deal. 


In spite of the great progress made, 50 per 
cent. of the children are not in school, and 55 
per cent. of the population ten years and over 
are illiterate (compared to 6 per cent in the 
United States). Housing and sanitation are 
very primitive, most of the people living in 
tural districts in thatched huts worth about 
$20. The number of migratory workers, due to 
the seasonal requirements of the sugar and 
tobacco crops, is large. Most of these have no 
‘homes of their own and almost no possessions 
cand the problem of education and caring for 
their children is serious. Development of 
‘great sugar and tobacco plantations has re- 
‘duced the amount of land given to grazing 
and the raising of common food products. The 
population, already dense, is rapidly increasing 
and the problem of feeding this number of 
inhabitants is serious. 


In spite of all these handicaps, the follow-up 
survey by the Children’s Bureau shows that 
the child-welfare activities are going forward 
in an encouraging manner. Additional work 
will also be undertaken by the newly created 
Porto Rican Bureau of Social Welfare. 


WISCONSIN READING CIRCLES 


The Annual for 1924 gives an admirable list 
of professional books for teachers’ reading. 
In 1923, 8,168 diplomas and seals were earned 
by the teachers of the state. The number of 
members was nearly 7,000. 


GROWING HEALTHY CHILDREN IN TRENTON, 
New Jersey 


This is a study made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Child Health Association. The 
aims and activities of the work are the ex- 
amination of all children by physicians and 
nurses; a follow-up service to promote correc- 
tion of defects found by examination; improve- 
ment of school and home environment; appli- 
cation of modern methods of control of con- 
tagion; physical examination of applicants for 
working papers; and education in regard to 
health habits. 

The result has been the great interest of the 
children, the active and valuable participation 
of teachers, the constant inspiration and 
leadership of the medical director and staff, 
the interest and ready assistance of school 
authorities and other departments, and the 
active co-operation of community groups. 


THE SCHOOLS OF NORRISTOWN, Pennsylvania 


In presenting his first report, Superintendent 
H. O. Detrich recommends that formal exami- 
nations be discontinued, as they lead to cram- 
ming, to undue worry and to working with 
the sole end in view of passing; second, that 
semi-annual promotions as promotion goals be 
also discontinued; and that the course of study 
be reconstructed gradually so as to fit the 
newer demands of school organization and 
provide for the various types of capacity. 
These recommendations were accepted by the 
board and the past year has been spent in 
working them out with highly satisfactory 
results. 
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EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE 


In addition to the early history of health 
hygiene and physical education in this country, 
this bulletin-by the Bureau of Education gives 
an account of the health work of such volun- 
tary organizations as the Boy Scouts, .the 
Red Cross, the Child Health Association, the 
Mohonk Health Education Conference, foun- 
dations and funds for health promotion, etc. 
It also discusses education and social hygiene. 

TRAINING MARYLAND TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Provision is made for training teachers in 
service through free extension courses at con- 
venient centres, through supervision of class- 
room instruction, through summer courses 
with free tuition at the state normal schools, 
at the University of Maryland and with Mor- 
gan College. In three years, more than 4,000 
Maryland teachers have received such training. 


SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Because of the widespread demand on the 
part of the superintendents, principals and 
other workers in the field of education, this 
preliminary edition of the study by Drs. Strayer 
and Engelhardt has been issued. It is recog- 
nized that many further contributions toward 
standardization, consolidation of certain items, 
eliminations of the least desirable items, and 
even inclusion of other reports are quite possi- 
ble. Such contributions and suggestions are 
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eagerly sought by the authors and will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

In the bulletin, all the forms of records and 
reports used in the general control of a 
school system are analyzed from the records 
of the board of education to those of the health 
department. 


THE LESSON PLAN FOR CUYAHOGA COUNTY 
(Ohio) 

These lesson plans are but a few of many 
which have been successfully used in the class- 
room. They have been compiled by the 
teachers themselves and are intended to be 
suggestive rather than to be blindly imitated. 

That all teachers including those who have 
been in service for years as well as beginners. 
should carefully plan their work is generally 
admitted. However, the amount of material 
which should be actually written down by the 
teacher would vary with the experience of the 
teacher and her ability to keep in mind a 
definite systematic organization of subject 
matter and method. The plans given cover a 
wide range of grade and subject matter. 

“WRITE-YOUR-NAME” BULLETIN 

South Carolina has been conducting “ write- 
your-name” campaigns, and this little leaflet tells. 
just how it was done last year. It is so simple 
that one wonders why every county having 
an illiteracy problem does not immediately 
“go and do likewise.” 


Train Your Pupils in 


SILENT READING 


Since 1919 Houghton Mifflin Company have used this slogan in connection with 
their Readers. Their Bolenius “Boys’ and Girls’ Readers” were the first to give 
adequate training in silent reading as a necessary part of the reading course. 


Houghton Mifflin Company now announce a new series specially prepared as 


SILENT READERS 


The first book in this notable series is now ready: 


STONE’S SILENT READING 


BOOK ONE 


By CLARENCE R. STONE 
Author of “Silent and Oral Reading” 


A descriptive circular will be sent on request. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EDUCATION 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY. By 
George W. Hunter, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and 
Walter G. Whitman, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 528 pages. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company, 
Incorporated. 

“Civic Science” is a happy expression and the authors 
have built up a valuable textbook on civics around their 
new conception of the science of civics. 

In an exceptionally skilful manner Messrs. Hunter and 
Whitman have magnified the science of civics. 

We are profoundly impressed with the masterful way 
in which “Civic Science in Home and Community” im- 
presses truth so that it cannot be effaced from memory. 
For instance, the diagram and paragraphs about washing 
dishes. Washed in luke warm water and not rinsed a 
plate has 259,000 bacteria; washed and rinsed in boiling 
water there are no bacteria left on the plate. Between 
the two there are six ways of washing a plate, each of 
which leaves some bacteria on the plate. The lesson of 
boiling water could not be more effectively taught. Take 
the chapter on “Why are there so many fires?” 

In the United States in 1919 there were 5,000,000 fires 
and a fire loss of $325,000,000. Every minute a new fire 
‘starts somewhere in the United States. Every hour two 
lives are lost and seven persons are injured by fires. Every 
day enough property value is destroyed by fire to feed 
and cloth the people of a city of 50,000 people for ten days; 
every week the fire loss is enough to build 100 miles of 
good macadam road; every month the loss from fire 1s 
equivalent to a sum of money which would buy the ground. 
erect the buildings and pay the running expenses of a large 
college. In a year, the money value of fire losses would 
pay salaries, and buy books and supplies for all public edu- 
‘cation in the entire United States for six months. 

- In the United States the per capita loss from fires is 
$2.10. In France, which is next largest, it is 49 cents; in 
England 33 cents, in Germany 28 cents, in Holland 11 cents. 

In the same thorough and impressive way “Civic Science” 

deals with every phase of home and community problems. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book 
Three. Wells and Hart Mathematical Series, Walter 
W. Hart. Cloth. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

One of the most interesting educational experiences we 
have known is the coming of the Junior High School and 
its influence upon the creation of an entirely new line of 
textbooks. It is the first time that a decade has known 
anything as interesting as this schoolbook creation, and 
“there has been nothing more noteworthy in this creation 
than in the Wells and Hart Series of Junior High School 
Mathematics. There are three distinct books of about 
400 pages each. 

Each book is focused for one of the three years, while 
‘each has an adequate approach and abundant examples and 
problems for practice so that the junior high school has 
a range of possibilities quite unthought of before the day 
of the junior high school, and at the same time any one of 
the three can supply all the needs of the junior high school 
years if an elaborate treatment is not desired. It is most 
interesting to see the ingenuity created to meet the ad- 
ministrative creation of the junior high school. 


BREAKING SOD ON THE PRAIRIES. A Story of 
Early Days in Dakota. By Clarence W. Taber. Illus- 
trated by Edward J. Borcher. In the Pioneer Life Series, 
edited by Howard R. Driggs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.: World Book Company. 

Readers of the Journal of Education must know how 
appreciative the editor of this magazine is of the Dakotas, 
with which he has been acquainted since there was any at- 
tempt to “break sod” outside of the rich Red River valley. 
We have followed the settlers, many of whom “went broke” 
before the soil was “broke.” We have often been tempted 
to tell the story of the Dakotas as we have known it, but 
now that Clarence W. Taber has done it so brilliantly we 
are glad we never yielded to the temptation, for we could 
never have done it, as we could not have equalled the 
fascination of his twenty-seven chapters, for he lived with 
the pioneers while I merely touched the high spots and the 
low spots of the past forty years. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. By Ernest Weekley. 

Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

It is many a day since we have come upon such a capti- 
vating presentation of the coming and going of words :n 
the language. It is useless to attempt any description of 
the book. If any reader of this paragraph enjoys revelling 
in the romantic creation of words he must not fail to follow 
words in their wanderings, in their manufacture, in 
phonetic accidents, especially etymological fact and fiction. 


THE FIELD ADVANCED SECOND READER. For 
the Second Hatf of the Second School Year. By Walter 
Taylor Field. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 

The artist has certainly made a most captivating book- 
It does seem as we read “The Field Advanced Second 
Reader” as though there has never been as beautiful pic- 
tures in a school reader as Walter Taylor Field has made 
of this. He seems to have skurried through all child’s 
literatures of the day to find reading lessons for Marguerite 
Davis to illuminate exquisitely. If any one thinks we 
write superlatively we challenge him to produce a rival to 
the work of Miss Davis in this book. The use of the 
mouse color hue has an_ effect quite irresistible in the 
donkey, tabby and her kittens that appear in many a 
pose in various lessons. The jersey tint is almost equally 
effective in the fox and the birds, in leaves and sky. What 
will the artist do more to make school readers for little 
people more beautiful! 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. Cloth. 295 pp. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
“Personality and Social Adjustment” is a highly satis- 

factory title for a book on Social Behavior, and Boston 

University has demonstrated in many ways its appreciation 

of its mission to help solve the problems involved in social 

conduct. 
The keynote of this book is the simple fact that man’s 
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physical security, mental progress and social satisfaction 
depend as much upon understanding and controlling human 
nature as upon the conquest of the physical world. It is as 
important to know and utilize the relation of Personality 
to Conventionality and Individuality in 1924 as it is to 
know about Alexander or Caesar, or the relation of 
Napoleon to the Germans in his day. 


Nothing is more important to the home and the com- ~ 


munity, industry and commerce, education and religion 
than the interplay of Conventionality and Individuality 
upon Personality, and there is nothing about which we 
know so little. 

Professor Groves welcomes all tests and measurements 
as aids to a study of Social Conduct, and especially as an 
aid in relating personalities to one another, but he has 4 
wholesome way of setting bounds to its usefulness in es- 
tablishing a science of creating Personality. 

The leading feature of service of “Personality and Social 
Adjustment” is pedagogical use he makes of his study. 
The teacher’s occupation will necessarily become more and 
more occupied with social diagnosis. The aims of instru-- 
tion will become increasingly social. The teacher can no 
longer be merely expert in handling subject matter. The 
interest of the teacher in the science of conduct is sure t? 
increase. “A good teacher does not merely know things. 
He knows people.” 

A statement of some of the chapter topics will throw 
light upon the attitude of Professor Groves: “Impulse 
and Social Control,” “Instincts and the Complex,” “Habit 
and Social Continuity,” “Emotional Basis of Social Con- 
flict,” “The Social Significance of Fear,” “Social Signifi- 
cance of Anger,” “Social Significance of Sex,” “Signifi- 
cance of Gregariousness,” “Instinct of Self-Assertion,” 
“Self-Assertion and Family Life,’ “Emotional Maturing 
of the Boy,” “The Emotional Maturing of the Girl,” “Com- 
plex and Social Behavior,” “Fantasy and Social Ration- 
alization,” “Authority and Individuality.” 


PRIVATEERING AND PIRACY IN THE COLON- 
IAL PERIOD. Illustrative documents edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson, director of the Department of His- 
torical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. Cloth.” 620 pages (6 by 9 inches). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The distinction between privateering and piracy is 
clearly demonstrated in this exceedingly interesting book. 
Whatever the book may lack of interest in much of its de- 
tail to some readers, no one will fail to enjoy the seventy 
pages devoted to Captain William Kidd, who was one of 
the most interesting characters in history in our boyhood 
days. Seeking the treasures of Captain Kidd, which he 
claimed amounted to about $150,000 hidden by him, and the 
whereabouts was not revealed before he was executed, 
was one of the great excitements of my boyhood. In 
Lynn, Massachusetts, was a wooded rocky hill near which 
I visited relatives in those years, and they were sure that 
the vast treasure of Captain Kidd was somewhere in that 
hill, and times out of number we explored that hill with 
relatives, wondering if we might not find some suggestion 
of a place where the famous pirate had buried $150,000. 

Of course no one pirate could have created a world 
sensation leading to his trial and execution in London if 
there had not been much piracy, which grew out of 
privateering. Even Captain Kidd had privateering cre- 
dentials which made it easy for him to be a successful 
pirate. It was like a Volstead offwcial getting rich as a 
bootlegger. 

Privateering was in good form as “anything is right in 
war,” and it is near tragedy to discover how many priva- 
teers went out from Boston, Providence and other New 
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England ports. “The Providence” and “The Holy Ghost” 
figure extensively in this account of “Privateering ang 
Piracy in the Colonial Period.” 

During all the wars in the colonial period of Americag 
history, privateering was a very active branch of warfare 
and business, and in some of them a business of great mag- 
nitude. Piracy, also, had a large place in our colonial 
history, especially in the periods after the close of wars, 
when privateers and other fighting characters found it 
hard to settle down to peaceful ways. 

This volume, published under the auspices of the 
National Society of Colonial Dames of America, presents 
old-time documents, of all periods from 1638 to 1763 
illustrating all aspects of both occupations, and all legal 
Processes involved in prize cases and in trials of pirates, 
Though the cages are all American, or concern Americans, 
the book has a wide range over all seas, and into all the 
regions where Captain Kidd and others operated. The 
archives of many states, admifalty courts, historical so- 
cieties, and British institutions have been drawn upon for 
the materials. 


PYLGRYM CRONYCLES. By Frances P. Rogers, 
Hollywood, California, High School. Illustrations by 
Harold W. Miles. Cloth. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally and Company. 

We have seen nothing to compare with “Pylgrym 
Cronycles” for effective presentation in brief time of the 
entire story of the Pilgrims from mid-ocean on the May- 
flower and the signing of the compact, through domestic 
hardships, winter of sorrow, Indian neighbors, to the 
traditional episode of Priscilla and John Alden. 

Unless we fail utterly as a professional prophet “Pylgrym 
Cronycles” will be the one immense present success with 
enduring quality. It presents the story of the Pilgrims 
brilliantly, gives most clearly suggestions for stage pro- 
duction and diagrams the setting for the Mayflower 
Cabin, the Common House, the Brewster Cabin, and the 
stage setting for each of the Ten Episodes. Every school 
in America and every church with Pilgrim traditions is 
likely to use it. Even thé reading of it is a reverent 
patriotic inspiration. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Essentials of Business Arithmetic.” B 
Miner, Fayette H. Elwell and Frank C. oe = 

: eld. rice, 72 cents. N 
Chicago: Ginn. and ents. Boston, New York, 

“Economic Geography.” Second Edition, R 5 
Enlarged. By John McFarlane. Price, 
Toronto, New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

The Training of Teachers in England and Wales.” 
By Lance G. E,. Jones, B.A. Price, $3.50. New York: 

Ww an reedom in_ the School.” By George A. 
Coe. Price, $1.85, postpaid. Chi 
versity of Chicago —— cago, Illinois: The Uni 

“The Art of Lettering.” By Carl Lars Swensen. 
$3.50. New York: D. Van Nostrand Comeany. peace: 

Jorli. The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Johanna 
Spyri. Translated from the Eleventh Edition by Fran- 
cis Treadway Clayton, A.M., and Olga Wunderli—“A 
of By John C. Stone. Illus- 

vy ara woo tts.. Chicago, 
State Uniform Examinations in Arithmetic for the 
Eighth Grade, 1923.” Price, 10 cents. Published by 
John B. Faught, Yankton, South Dakota. 

Survey of the Junior High Schools of New York 
City. eport of the Committee.—‘“International Re- 
view of the Science and Practice of Agriculture.” 
Rome: Printing Office of The International Institute of 
Agriculture, 


“The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching.” Eighteenth Annual Report of the President 
and Treasurer. New York City, 522 Fifth avenue. 
Health Promotion in a Continuation School.” By 
Harriet Wedgwood, Washington, D. C.: Department: 
ef the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
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May- acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
mestic Dr J. M. Gordon, for four years The reorganization of the French intermountain region. The Billings 
to the president of the University of Tulsa, School of Middlebury College, Ver- (Montana) Gazette says of his re- 
Oklahoma, has resigned to take effect mont, made necessary by the resigna- election: “The schools are being con- 
Igrym June 1. When he was elected in 1920 tion of Professor H. P. Williamson ducted for less money by several thou- 
with it was Henry Kendall College. Under De Visme has resulted in the selection sand dollars per year, the children are 
hall President’s Gordon’s leadership it has of Professor Rene Lalen, Professor leading their classes in other schools. 
rims become the University of Tulsa. An Jean Dequaire and Professor James after leaving the Greybull schools, 
endowment fund of $750,000 has been F. Broussard. and are developing qualities of leader- 
raised. This includes $125,000 from ship that are very gratifying to the 
the General Education Board, which Tat: parents and to the taxpayers of Grey- 
is conditioned upon the payment of all East Central Educational Confer- bull. The patrons of the schools are 


indebtendess without using any of the 
money pledged for the $750,000 fund. 
President Gordon was president of the 
Ada, Oklahoma, State Normal School. 
He ‘resigned that he may have a full 
year for further graduate study. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York made cash payments of $5,420,- 
000 to beneficiaries during the past year 
and made new appropriations amount- 
ing to $6,415,000, of which two-thirds 
went to medical and legal projects, it 
was said in the annual report made 
public recently. The medical school of 
Johns Hopkins University will re- 
ceive $2,000,000 for the building and 
endowment of a dispensary and clinic 
offering model facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment at moderate cost. The 
New York Academy of Medicine was 
voted $1,000,000 fora new building. 
The endowment of this enterprise in 
about the same amount by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, as already an- 
nounced, insures for it a promising 
future. 


Colonel L. P. Ayres, Cleveland 
Trust Company, who has rendered in- 
estimable service to education in the 
United States, and was director of in- 
formation for all American leaders in 
the World War, was the official infor- 
mation bureau for the International 
Commission, of which Charles G. 
Dawes was chairman. 


ence, H. G. Lawrence, Huron College, 
president, had an exceptionally strong 
program for its annual meeting. It 
was in conjunction with the general 
administrative conference called by 
State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw. 
There were three from State Univer- 
sity, five from State Teachers Colleges, 


fourteen city superintendents, eleven 
county superintendents, four from 
State Department of Education, five 
from non-state colleges, three from 


Board of Education, three principals, 
two from out of the state. 


Dr. Willis E. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota succeeds Dr. 
Marvin F. Beeson in California State 
Teachers College, San Diego, as direc- 
tor of education. Dr. Beeson is to be 
professor of Educational Psychology 
and Sociology, Ohio State University, 
Athens, Ohio. Dr. Willis E. Johnson 
has been principal of the Ellendale 
State Normal School, North Dakota, 
president of Aberdeen State Teachers 
College and State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Brookings, South Dakota. He is 
a man of rare professional attainment. 


_ Clayton M. Negus, Greybull, Wyom- 
ing, has been unanimously _ re-elected 
at an increased salary, $4,000. The re- 
election and the salary increase are 
highly complimentary and is a notable 
endorsement of his progressive pro- 
gram of efficiency and economy that 
has attracted attention all through the 


well pleased with the action of the 
board in returning Superintendent 


Negus at an increased salary in order 
that he may have full opportunity to 
complete his program, the results of 
which are already apparent even to the 
casual observer.” 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
‘New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
, Cal., 2161 Snattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


‘MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


‘Establi-hed 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
8 Beacon 


"dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


ané@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


Recommends college 


to colleges, public and private schools 


Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


in all parts of the country. 
WH. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Farmer Campbell of Jet, Oklahoma, 
is the champion raiser of champion 
club boys. This year he had three 
sons champions among the 1,500 boys 
and girls at the live stock round-up at 
Chicago, and next year he said he 
would have four champions in the 
‘round-up. 

Dr. H. V. Hotchkiss, for twenty-two 
years superintendent of Akron, Ohio, 
following fourteen years as superin- 
tendent of Meadville, Pa., schools, died 
in January. We knew Dr. Hotchkiss 
intimately for more than forty years, 
always to admire him personally and 
professionally. He found one high 
school at Akron and left four, eleven 
elementary schools and 5,000 pupils, 
and left twenty-six elementary schools 
-and 33,000 pupils. He began with a 
teaching force of 150 and left with 
-800.. He was a genuine leader pro- 
fessionally and _ civically. The last 
two years he was editor of the Key 
Stone View Company. 


Fred F. Martin of Pasadena, former 
principal of the National City, Cali- 
fornia, high school, has been elected 
‘superintendent of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, to succeed Horace Rebok. The 
term is four years and the salary 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE 
NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


Published by 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
Address Department F 


‘Subscripton $2, including member- 
ship in the Association. 


‘Sample Copy sent upon request. 
Price 50c. 


Albert Barrett Meredith, Pd.D., 
L.H.D., of Hartford, Conn., state com- 
missioner of education for Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed a trustee of the 
Peabody Museum at Yale University 
in place of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Yale 
1895, of New York City. Mr. Mere- 
dith has been lecturer on school or- 
ganization and administration in the 
Department of Education at Yale for 
several years. 


There are 867 ex-teachers of Cali- 
fornia receiving annuities. 


Ernest P. Carr, superintendent, Marl- 
boro, Mass.., had an unusual event 
when the high school, junior high, and 
consolidated schools had a primary 
election for city offices. It was one 
of the most interesting school activi- 
ties the city has had. 


The teachers’ pay bills of New York 
city and state fared hard in the last 
hours of the State Assembly. 


The schools of Michigan are faring 
mighty well in the new tax increases, 
adding tens of millions to the primary 
school fund. All this is due to the 
foresight and heroic campaign of 
State Commissioner Thomas E. John- 
son in the last state campaign. 


Margaret James of Belmont, Mass., 
a graduate from Radcliffe last June 
with a summa cum laude in economics, 
is one of eight to receive a graduate 
fellowship in Belgian Universities for 
1924-1925. Miss James is the only 
New Englander chosen. The exchange 
fellowship plan of the commission is 
now in full operation, and thirty-one 
Belgian graduate students are now en- 
rolled in sixteen American universi- 
ties or scientific institutions. 
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Ralph C. Jenkins has been re-elect 


nies oi Putnam, 2 
increased salary year. 
Salary the first year will 
Mr. Jenkins succeeds E. C. With 


who went to Wilmin on, 
with Superintendent Wart 
ago. 


Children in the Dayton, Ohi 7 
schools are being through 
Department of Expression, to 5 
before an audience with ease and SDeak 
clearly and forcefully.. This j; 
demonstrated by annual recitals gin 
for parents and friends. Each Stade 
school, by a System of its own, Selects 
a representative and alternate from the 
seventh and eighth grades. This Means 
that twenty-five out of about thi 
five hundred children actually partial 
pate. Each child appointed makes his 
own selection from the course of st 
and is given six minutes in which to 
give his recitation accompanied by an 
explanation as to why he chose it. The 
object of the work in this department 
1s to emphasize proper posture, corre 
Pronunciation, distinct enunciatiog 
and thoughtful interpretation of Ens. 
lish. On these occasions, instead of 
awarding prizes, gold medals with D, 
G. S. (Dayton Grade Schools )- and the 
year engraved upon them are presented 
to all participants. 


Delaw; 
two year; 


a C. Smith has just been re 
elected supervising principal of the 
Leonia, N. J-, Schools at a salary oj 


$4,900. Mr. Smith is just finishi 
three years of successful wok 
eonia. 


After two hundred creeds 
handed in for the motto of the Wes 
High School, Minneapolis, the stu- 
dents unanimously chose the slogan 
submitted by a member of the January 
graduating class to convey their idea 
of honor and sportsmanship. 

The creed selected reads :— 

“The Ideal of our school is Democ- 
racy. 

“The Aim of our school is Service. 
“The Honor of our school is Sports- 
manship. 


“The Spirit of our school is ‘West 
Wins.’ ” 


CAMP FOR SALE 


ON OTISCO LAKE 
FINGER LAKE REGION 


NEAR SYRACUSE 
New Bungalow—4 Rooms—Large 
Porch—Good Lake Front 
References Exchanged. 


PRICE $1800 
TERMS ARRANGED 
OWNER 
GEORGE LUHRS 


264 CLERMONT AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-3$500 


We desire correspondence with men 
or women who have had teaching ex- 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 
able. For further information write: 


E. C. MeBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City, Me. 


23rd and Grand 
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MEETINGS TO BE. HELD 


MAY. 
5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
5-10: National Congress of Mothers 


and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


8-10: National Council Boy 
of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


18: 


93: Annual convention of Rhode Is- 
land Association of Public Schoo 
Officials at Providence, R. I. Rob- 
ert K. Bennett, Secretary. 


Scouts 


International Good Will Day. 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


%-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


29-July 
association, 


National Education 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast 
souri Teachers Association. H. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 


of America, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, Per- 


Burton E. Liv- 
Institution, 


Manent secretary, 
ingston, Smithsonian 
Washington, D. C.) 


FEBRUARY, 1925. 


22-26: Department of 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Superinten- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
anning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


No Registration Fee 
BARDEEN-UNION 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


No Charge to Schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


WANTED TEACHERS 
de- 
motion. 


ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Op “unten 
Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 


39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. =: oo 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools to parents. 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogs’s Agency : 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(Cup to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 

you neeé a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may &, wanted, address H. S. Kell A 
31 Union Square, New York. “ —— 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 suverior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Established 1855 


BRANCH 


1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


406 Union 


Charles W. Mulford. Prop. 


superior people. 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


We 


OFFICES: 


Trust Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


CIRCULARS 


SEND FOR 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


Leng Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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Two New Books on Various 
Phases of Education 


Twenty-five Years of American Education 


Edited by I. L. Kandel 


This is a symposium of contribu- 
tions written by seventeen former 
students of Dr. Pau! Monroe, of 
Teachers College, to show their ap- 
preciation of all he has contributed 
towards raising the standards of 
scholarship and research in the 
study of education. The twenty- 
five years of Dr. Monroe’s fruitful 
activity as scholar and administra- 
tor coincide almost exactly with 


the completion of the first quarter 
of the present century which has 
witnessed the development of a 
science of education and in which 
a foundation has been laid for 
rapid progress in education that 
is to come. Each author has de- 
veloped his own subject in his own 
way, yet a number of common 
principles run through the volume. 
Price, $2.25. 


Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education 


By Emanuel Gamoran 


Two books in one: JEWISH EDU- 
CATION IN RUSSIA AND PO- 
LAND. Provides an historical and 
descriptive account of Jewish life, 
education, and culture in the coun- 
tries which furnish us the great 
majority of our present Jewish 
population. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE JEWISH 
CURRICULUM IN AMERICA. 
Discusses the problems that con- 
front Jewish education today, 
enunciates the educational princi- 
ples that govern their solution, and 
indicates the types of curriculum 
that should result. Price $2.00. 


New York 


Dallas 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


San Francisco — 
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